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THE ART AMATEUR. 



band positively forbids his wife to sing in "Don 
Giovanni," at tiie Academy. She leaves the house, 
resolved to disobey him. He takes away the baby 
and the: nurse and leaves his wife a letter declaring 
that they are separated forever. She changes her 
mind and returns home, but it is too late ; husband 
and child are lost to her. 

Now, in real life, the husband would read, in the 
next morning's papers, that the amateur opera at the 
Academy had been postponed because his wife had 
- obeyed him and declined to sing. The wife would 
have employed a detective to track her husband and 
the baby. But, had either of these ordinary incidents 
been allowed to occur, Bartley Campbell could not 
have continued his play. 

Consequently, in the second act, we find that fifteen 
years have elapsed without an explanation. The wife 
has become a great prima donna, and is the heroine 
of the customary operatic scandals. The baby has 
grown to be a nice young lady, educated by her father 
to abhor all professionals. The characters meet acci- 
dentally at a Trouville hotel. 

At first the mother does not recognize her child ; 
but when she learns that her husband is at the hotel 
she .longs to reveal herself to her daughter. This 
brings about the powerful situation at the close of the 
third act, which makes the success of the play, and is, 
indeed, worthy of any dramatist. 

The husband and wife are face to face. The wife 
insists upon seeing her child. The husband refuses 
tO' permit this. The wife persists. " Very well, 
then," says the husband, in an outburst of passion, 
" you profess to love your daughter, who believes you 
to be dead and is happy without you. Reveal to her 
that you, the famous prima donna, about whom she 
has heard so many scandals, are her mother, and then 
revel in the unhappiness you have caused her. Here 
she is ! My child, this lady wishes to speak to you." 

The daughter, innocently curious, approaches her 
mother. The mother, stunned by her husband's cruel 
truths, dares not claim her child. "It is all a mis- 
take," she falters, and falls fainting to the stage. 

Logically, the daughter should now demand an ex- 
planation ; assert that she must go with her mother, 
who needs her most, and thus force a reconciliation 
between the separated pair. But Mr. Campbell could 
not afford to be logical. He had to lengthen his play 
so as to provide parts for Maud- Harrison, Gabrielle 
Du Sauld, and Mrs. Phillips, Mr. Stoddard, Joseph 
Whiting, and Felix Morris. He gives them many 
funny lines and some risky speeches ; but the inevit- 
able denouement is postponed until the audience are 
wearied, and when it comes, at last, it falls flat. 

However, the third act will make " Separation" a 
popular play for many months. It is admirably acted 
by the ladies and gentlemen whom I. have, named, by 
Eleanor Carey as the wife, by Charles Gbghlan as the 
husband, and, especially, by Effie EUsler.as the daughr 
ter. The scenery is not new ; but it ha^ the Ameri-^ 
can fault of being too handsome for the localities ,repr 
resented. ~ 

" Deception," the : mistletoe play.'.founditi'an old 
chest at Wallack's, was not worth taking out -of ;:the 
chest. It was evidently the work of an amateur, 
touched up by an-old dramatist. It has already, been 
put back into the old chest and succeeded by. Robert 
Buchanan's new play, "Lady Clare," a weak drama- 
tization of Ohnet' S.French ;novel,. " Le Maitre des 
Forges." 

During St., Valentine's :week- the public curiosity 
was divided between. the. Gilbert, and Sullivan annual, 
"The Princess Ida," at the Fifth Avenue, and 
Modjeska's rentrge in. a new play, by Maurice Barry- 
more, at the Star. 

Gilbert and Sullivan sent us an old valentine with 
the date changed. "The Princess Ida" is the bur- 
lesque. of " The Princess," just as I sawit, away back 
in the sixties, at the Olympic Theatre, London. A 
few songs have been added to the libretto— that is all. 
Musicians tell me that Sir Arthur Sullivan's music is 
equally reminiscent. However that may be, it is cer- 
tainly very charming, and would save even a duller 
libretto from failure. 

The critics complain that the school-girls in " The 
Princess Ida" are grouped like the aesthetic ladies in 
" Patience ;" that the three princes dance about like 
the three dragoons, and so on. Very likely. " The 
Princess" was produced long before the " Pinafore" 



operas. Gilbert was then feeling his way toward his 
subsequent successes. One might as wejl complain 
that a branch of a tree is like the parent stem, or a 
copy like the original. 

Everybody knows " The Princess" of Lord Tenny- 
son, and "The Princess Ida" is a respectful per- 
vSrsion of the poem. It is written in blank verse, 
which is a mistake, because the singing actors can- 
not declaimblank verse. It satirizes the over-educa- 
tion of women, which is another mistake, because 
Vassar College has proven that women cannot be 
over-educated. When the curriculum reaches a cer- 
tain point, they revolt and giye moonlight picnics on 
the Hudson. 

There are two ways of considering ' ' The Princess 
Ida." Compared with the later works of the same 
authors, it is dull and uninteresting ; but compared 
with the works of anybody else,, in the same line, it is 
delightful, and will be thoroughly enjoyed by refined 
and intelligent people. 

If I had never heard " Patience," for example, I had 
rather hear it now than " The Princess Ida ;" but, on 
the other hand, I had rather hear one performance of 
" The Princess Ida" than a hundred of " Orpheus 
and Eurydice," or " The Merry War." It has more 
brains in it and more music. 

~ The grumblers declare that the public are getting, 
tired of the repetitions Of. the ; Gilbert and Sullivan 
topsyturveyism. Very true ; " lolanthe" was not as 
successful as its predecessors, and ' ' The Princess 
Ida" will not be as successful, outside of Boston, as 
" lolanthe." But will somebody kindly oblige us with 
anything better? I don't know where to find it, at 
present. 

The hew opera . is very prettily placed upon the 
stage ; but the company, with the exception of J. H. 
Ryley and Signor Brocolini, are too weak for the 
parts. With a stronger cast "The Princess: Ida" 

will have its vogue. 

.* * 

* . . - . 

" Nadjezda," the new pllay written to display the 
various artistic powers of Madame Modjeska, accom- 
plishes its purpose. She more than justifies her high 
reputation in it. She exhibits all the resources of a 
great actress, as polished as Bernhardt, as intense as 
Salvini. 

But this purpose is accomplished at a fearful sacri- 
fice of^good taste, and even of modesty. No play 
could possibly be more unpleasant. Some scenes of 
it are positively revolting. 

In the first act a bleeding wound is dressed upon 
the stage. Modjeska enters, in an agony of shame, 
having been betrayed by the Russian villain. The 
corpse of her murdered husband is brought on. She 
goes' mad over it ; devotes her daughter toa life of 
vengeance, and pohsons herself. - .. 

Surfeited with horrors, the audience are called' upon 
to listeni in the next act; to an open proposal of- in- 
famy from - the villain to the daughter of the woman 
whom he has betrayed. They hear her urged to ac- 
cept the proposal in order to carry out her plans of 
vengeance.. They see the old villain knocked down 
by the hero,- whom they know to be his son. 
■ In the third act a cowardly assassination is delib-i 
erately planned; To avert it, Modjeska, as a young 
girl, assumes thfe arts and the intoxication of a bac-^ 
chante. She does it wonderfully ; but ladies leave the 
thea:tre during the performance. 

The play ends with more horrors. Modjfeska stabs 
the villain on the stage.; conceals his body, behind a 
sofa ; discovers that she has killed the. father of her 
lover, and poisons herself, as her mother-did in the 
prologue, reproducing even the insane laughter which 
preceded the death shriek. 

All this may be art ; but it is the kind of art which 
should never be shown upon the stage before a mixed 
audience. It is a thousand times more corrupt than 
"Camille." The only- redeeming point of it is that 
it is too shocking to become popular. 

Modjeska is a great favorite with the ladies and 
should consider them in selecting her plays, as she 
does in inventing her costumes. A fortnight of 
"Nadjezda" would frighten them all away from her. 
She makes the horrors of the play so real that they 

are intolerable. 

* * ■ 
* 

John T. Raymond's new character, in " For Con- 
gress," has verified my favorable opinion of it by 
becoming so popular that he has returned to the 



Fourteenth Street Theatre to resume the run which 
Emmet's engagement interrupted. 



Stephen Fiske, 



THE EXHIBITION OF THE NEW YORK ETCH- 
INC CLUB. 



It is becoming very evident that we are to have an 
American school of etching, if of no other art. Of 
the many artists of more or less note who some years 
ago took up etching as an amusement or as a relaxa- 
tion from " more serious" work, several are begin- • 
ning to put forth their best efforts in this direction, 
while the others are being gradually crowded out by 
hosts of new competitors. There is no safe haven of 
rest for the incompetent. The pretentious people 
who condescend to dally with forms of art as yet but 
little understood here, in the hope that their deficien-' 
cies will not be discovered, are being driven from 
post to pillar at a great rate by men who think it 
worth their while to make a serious study of these 
lesser arts, decorative or other, and who do not giv& 
themselves half the airs which were put on by their ^ 
forerunners. Already we can point to three or four 
who make etching a specialty, as it should, always be. 
Messrs. Parrish and Piatt and Mrs. Moran do much 
better in etching than they do in any other way. 
And, although they are none too severe, they would • 
be the last to describe their work as mere amuse- 
ment. Nor do they feel painfully the limitations of 
their art, knowing that, in one way, there is an. end- 
less road for them to traverse and that even among 
living etchers there are those who are very far ahead 
of them. If is this very narrowness of view that 
makes etching so fascinating an art to those who are 
really called to practise it. The end is straight before 
you. There is no turning to the right nor to the left 
without evident loss, as in the case of these imitative 
or interpretative etchings which have become so com- 
mon of late years. But as the way is a long and a 
hard one, however strictly you keep to it, the reward 
of success, from an artistic point of view, is propor- 
tionately great. There is no other method than 
etching by which an artist can so readily and so com-- 
pletely express his ideas or his feelings. 

Mr. Piatt has six etchings in the present exhibition, 
all of architectural or aquatic subjects, and all, we 
are sorry to say, of foreign subjects. They are dis- 
tinguished by a considerable command of -chia- 
roscuro, by firmness of line and much- ingenuity of 
handling. The best is the " Canal Boats on the 
Thames," with a foreground of low-lying irieadow 
land and a group of black boats moored in calm, 
shining water. " 

Joseph Pennell, of Philadelphia, is represented by 
no less than ten numbers, showing scenes in 'Venice 
and in Florence. Most of the latter have been etched 
for the Century Company, and, of the former, two in- 
teresting works, " A Venetian Telegraph Office"' and 
" A Venetian Water Gate," photogravures taken up 
and finished with the needle, were done for The Lon- 
don-Portfolio. " The Ponte Vecchio,"- with its quaint 
old buildings massed against a cleverly treated archi- 
tectural background, is the most pleasing of the Flor- 
ence series.- . 

Stephen Parrish's " Trenton in Winter" is illus- 
trated in the catalogue in a way which does not do it 
justice, owing to -the small size of the illustration. 
We would suggest to the committee that if they can- 
not afford .to give full-size and meritorious etchings in 
their catalogue they should not use any. Actinic re- 
productions would be much better than the plates 
which they have inserted as souvenirs of the exhibi- ' 
tion. Mr. Parrish's case is not the worst. So bad 
are some of the other illustrations that one would form 
a very ill opinion of the exhibition if he were to take 
them as in any sense representing it. 

Samuel Colman is foremost among the etchers of 
still-life with his "Japanese Inro and Netsukes" and 
his "Japanese Incense Burner." Mr. Dielman's . 
"Mora Players" is the best bit of figure work. 
American landscape has employed George H. Smil- 
lie, Miss Edith Loring Pierce, Mrs. Mary Nimmo 
Moran, J. C. Nicoll, John H. Millspaugh, and R. 
Swain Gifford. There are many works by foreign 
etchers, English and French, dead and alive. 
Coiot's charming morning glimpse of Rome 
between two of his peculiar clumps of trees, and 
Bracquemond's study of an " Old Cock" are perhaps 
the finest examples in this part of the exhibition. 



